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V. — On the Basin of the River Mahanuddy. An Abstract of the 
Geographical Portion of a Report by Mr. R. Temple, Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 1863. 

Bead, Feb. 13, 1865. 

Mr. Temple, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, visited 
the Mahanuddy River and its tributaries during February, March, 
and April, of 1863, and wrote a general report on the region which 
they drain, in September. 

The Mahanuddy River rises about 85 miles south of Raepoor, in 
a mountainous region which bounds the Chutteesgurh plateau on 
the south. This region is probably the wildest of all the wild parts 
of these provinces. From its source to a point called Sheonarain, 
the Mahanuddy is comparatively an insignificant stream, but near 
the latter place it is joined by three affluents — the Sheonath, the 
Jonk, and the Husdoo. The Jonk, which rises in the same hills 
as the Mahanuddy itself, is never navigated. The Husdoo, rising 
in the uplands of Sirgoojah to the north, flows nearly due south- 
wards till it joins the Mahanuddy, and is navigated for about 
30 miles above the junction. The Sheonath, up to this point, is a 
finer stream than the Mahanuddy. Rising in the range which 
separates Chutteesgurh from the Nagpoor country, it is navigated 
for the last 50 or 60 miles of its course. 

From this point the Mahanuddy increases considerably in 
volume, and is quite navigable during the greater part of the year. 
After flowing for 60 miles in an easterly direction, it changes its 
course to the south near Puddumpoor, and enters a series of rocks 
which crop up all over its bed. Struggling through masses of 
rocks, it flows past Sumbulpoor, and at Sonepoor is joined by the 
River Tel, which has a course of 200 miles from the south. Here 
the Mahanuddy, taking an easterly course, pursues a tortuous way, 
confined and tossed about between ridges and crags of rock for 
many miles, till it reaches a place called Dholepoor, where its 
troubles come to an end ; and, rolling its unrestrained waters along, 
it makes straight for the range of the Eastern Ghauts. Then it 
pierces the mountains by a gorge about 40 miles in length, slightly 
inferior in grandeur, but equal in beauty, to the gorge of the 
Godavery. There, overlooked by hills and shaded by forests on 
either side, it flows deep and quiet, navigable at all seasons. 
Emerging from the hills, it expands its bed and spreads itself over 
sands till it reaches Cuttack, where the Delta commences. 

The distance from the point where the Sheonath commences to 
be navigable to Cuttack is 390 miles, of which 150 miles are navi- 

5 able all the year round, and the rest for less than half the year, 
o this may be added 30 navigable miles of the Husdoo, and 150 
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of the Tel. The total length of the Mahanuddy River system is 
1410 miles, of which 690 are navigable. 

Of the countries watered and drained by this great river-system 
the most important is Chutteesgurh, on the upper Mahanuddy, a 
vast flat plateau, open and cultivated, but surrounded on all sides 
by hilly and wooded tracts, which form distinct watersheds. The 
hills on the south side of the plateau are among the wildest of the 
wild tracts in the Central Provinces. From their southern face 
the waters tend towards the Godavery, and from the northern they 
run into the Mahanuddy. 

The area enclosed by these mountain boundaries consists chiefly 
of plains, offering an enormous field for improvement. The plateau 
is called Chutteesgurh, which means 36 Gurhs, or subdivisions of 
territory. It was once ruled by a half-civilized Rajpoot dynasty, 
which had its capital at Ruttunpoor, in the northern part of the 
plateau, now chiefly remarkable for swampy tanks and interminable 
rows of mango-trees. From 1750 to 1854 Chutteesgurh was part 
of the Bhonsla kingdom of Nagpoor, and in the latter year the 
plateau was annexed to the British dominions. 

The culture of cotton is fast increasing in Chutteesgurh, and in 
the season of 1862-63 there were 51,000 acres under cultivation, 
yielding 2,600,000 lbs. It is remarkable that, though situated in 
the midst of territories where forests are so abundant and over- 
whelming, the plateau of Chutteesgurh itself is so destitute of wood 
and shrubs that fuel has to be obtained from long distances. 
Owing to the vicinity of hills and forests all round the plateau, the 
rains are so regular and copious that droughts are unknown, and 
artificial irrigation is not attempted ; so good and moist is the soil, 
that even sugar-cane can be raised without regular irrigation. 
But this plateau, so propitiously endowed by nature, is but an 
oasis surrounded by comparatively desolate regions. Though in 
itself rich, it is on all its four sides cut off from civilization. Its 
trade is out of all proportion small, as compared with the population 
and produce of the country. One consequence is that the produce, 
especially that of the cereals, is so superabundant beyond the 
demand of consumption on the spot, that in recent years the prices 
of produce used to be even four times less in Chutteesgurh than 
elsewhere, and the corn even rotted in the stacks for want of a sale. 
But for the last three years Chutteesgurh has been regarded as a 
granary for Nagpoor, Berar, and even for the Deccan, and the 
exportation of grain to the westward has consequently been very 
great. 

The area of the plains of Chutteesgurh is computed at about 
10,000 square miles, of which about half may be cultivated. The 
number of villages and towns is calculated at 7802, and the popu- 
lation at 1,548,155 souls, chiefly Hindoos of the lower classes, 
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with a sprinkling of Brahmins, Rajpoots, and Mahrattas. The 
population, generally, is the most ignorant imaginable ; dark super- 
stitions prevailed up to the most recent period, and even now there 
is difficulty in preventing men from maltreating and even murder- 
ing old women for witchcraft. 

The hill-country to the south of the plateau is inhabited only by 
Gonds, and there is a hill named the Dullee Pahar, in this tract, 
which still has an unexhausted teak forest. The hill district 
between the Mahanuddy and the Jonk Eiver is chiefly remarkable 
for its sal forests, with which it is literally covered from end to 
end. The trees grow chiefly on the banks of the small streams 
which flow into the Jonk. There are also some teak-trees, and it is 
proposed to establish a teak-plantation in this tract, where the soil 
is good and appears suitable for its growth, and where the rivers 
Jonk and Mahanuddy will afford water-carriage for the timber. 
The hill-country to the north of Chutteesgurh is very wild, afford- 
ing a variety of charming scenery, in many places being full of 
ravines and deep gorges, entirely covered with forests. The hills 
contain coal and iron. The whole territory is more or less covered 
with a vast sal forest of some 300 square miles in extent. There 
are several remarkable hills, some of which are crowned by old 
strongholds of the Rajpoot robber-chiefs, who formerly held this 
country The most remarkable of these is Laafa Gurh, about 
3300 feet above the sea. Its scarped sides, which are almost per- 
pendicular, rise more than 1000 feet directly over the plain below, 
and the only means of access is a narrow pathway, defended by 
two massive stone gateways, with large bastions and towers. 

Outcrops of coal are found in numerous places all over the 
Husdoo valley ; narrow seams of bituminous coal, interspersed with 
thin bands of shale, and containing more or less sulphur. It burns 
fairly, and gives out a good amount of heat, and the natives use it 
partially for smelting the iron ore, which abounds all over these 
districts. 

Below Chutteesgurh the Mahanuddy flows through the Sumbul- 
poor country and the Gurjat states, where its banks are, for the 
most part, under cultivation. The produce of the Sumbulpoor 
district consists of cotton, rice, pulses, castor-oil seed, linseed, 
sugar, and tobacco ; but the soil is unsuitable for cotton. 

The sal forests of this part of India are collected, as it were in 
one mighty belt. This belt commences in the plateau below the 
Kymore range, near the left bank of the Soane, spreads all over 
the Mundla Hills, clothes with wood and foliage the hills round 
the sources of the Nerbudda, fringes the northern frontier of Chut- 
teesgurh, and covers the hills of all the districts of the Mahanuddy 
and its affluents, down to the Eastern Ghaut Mountains; then, 
striking across the Gurjat country, it approaches the source of the 
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Mahanuddy, and it is found in a valley of one of the affluents 
of the Godavery. Here at length it stops, having expanded 
luxuriantly over a length of 700 or 800 miles in all. The sal 
undoubtedly forms one of the most important natural resources of 
the Mahanuddy districts. The wood, when arrived at maturity, is 
possessed of great strength and durability, equal, indeed, to that 
of teak. It is very tough, and is even in its fibre. The great 
objection to it is that, being so full of sap, it cannot be thoroughly 
seasoned under about ten years. And until the wood is thoroughly 
seasoned it will not float, certainly not under eight years. If, 
however, the fermentable sap is diluted by immersing the logs in 
water, and then drying them in the shade, they will be sufficiently 
seasoned for building purpose in half the above period. 

The number of navigable miles of the Mahanuddy and its tribu- 
taries may be stated at 690 miles ; but over the larger portion of 
these the navigation is only open during the monsoon or rainy 
season, differing, of course, on the various portions of the river. 
From Cuttack for 150 miles up, however, the navigation is open 
throughout the year. About 200 boats are now employed in the 
traffic between Chutteesgurh and Cuttack, down the Mahanuddy, 
during the rainy season. The boats are all of a long, narrow, 
canoe-like shape, expressly constructed for dangerous and intricate 
navigation. The Mahanuddy permeates vast and productive 
regions, which are as yet isolated from the coast and from the 
chief marts of commerce. These great cultivated plateaux, these 
rich valleys, these surplus stores of cotton, sugar, grain, oil, seed, 
and fibres, these coal-fields and iron-mines, these boundless forests 
of timber-trees, are all locked up far inland, imprisoned among the 
mountains. 



On the Rainfall of the Mahanuddy Basin. 
By Captain Harris. 

The area of the whole basin of the Mahanuddy is 50,000 square 
miles, divided as follows : — 

Miles. 

Area of the main body of the basin 40,000 

„ neck of the Delta 3,750 

„ Delta proper 6,250 

50,000 
The body of the basin has a mean diameter of 225 miles, its centre 
is only 200 miles from the sea, and its farthest limit little more 
than 3C0 miles ; so that the size of the basin is such that but a 
very moderately wide-spreading rain-storm is required to ensure 
rain falling on every square inch of area simultaneously. The 
form of the basin is that of an extremely round and compact body, 
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with a narrow neck and bell-shaped mouth, than which it is diffi- 
cult to conceive one more calculated to empty itself rapidly, while 
the position is one of very close proximity to the sea, the source of 
rain-clouds. With these qualifications for filling and rapidly 
emptying itself, with steep and densely-wooded mountains encircling 
it, the Mahanuddy Basin is pre-eminently calculated to produce 
what are actually met with, namely, floods ranging extremely high, 
but of very brief duration. 



VI. — A Visit to the Ruined Cities and Buildings of Cambodia. 
By Dr. A. Bastian. 

Bead, February 13, 1865. 

The principal ruins of Cambodia are concentrated in the province 
of Siemrab, although they are not confined to it, but scattered over 
a wide extent of the neighbouring country. 

Coming from Bangkok, I left the road to Battabong at Tasavai or 
Sisuphon, and taking a north-easterly direction, arrived at Panom 
Sok, where the remains of an old palace can be traced. The ground 
there is low and swampy, and flooded during three months in every 
year. The whole country between Siam and Cambodia is an 
inclined plain, falling off to the sea from the Khao Donrek or 
highlands of Korat, which constitute the first platform of the ter- 
races that ascend to the mountain-chains of Laos, and thence to 
the Himalaya. The Khao Donrek, or the "mountain which bears 
on the shoulder," i. e. the Atlas, encloses in its domains the Dong 
Phaya Fai (the jungle of the Lord of Fire), and gives rise to most 
of the tributary streams flowing to the Pachim River. Two days 
to the east of Kabin the watershed, between the Gulf of Siam and 
the outlets of the Mekhong, is passed, and the intervening space, 
before the basin of the Thalesab drains the valley of Cambodia, is 
converted into a lake every year during the rainy season. From 
August to November all voyages are made in boats ; during the 
rest of the year the water becomes dry land, and the traveller, who 
then traverses these regions on a buffalo-cart or on elephants, may 
still see the boats, which had been afloat in the months of the rainy 
season and which await its return, lying about in forests and plains, 
where he, in March and April, suffers greatly from want of water. 
When I passed there in the month of December the two seasons 
were still contending for the mastery, and I found to my dismay 
the truth of what a Siamese nobleman had warned me of before 
my departure, namely, that the ground would not yet be dry 
enough for carts nor wet enough for boats. Often when toiling 



